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A Sophomore Looks at Horace 

‘‘In Horace I have found a Roman author who has 
understood me.’’ So spoke once a modern college soph- 
omore when he had completed a semester in reading the 
Odes. Anachronistie and inverted as this thought seems, 
it contains in abbreviated form what many others like 
this student have thought and expressed under similar 
conditions. In fact, this near-epigram encouraged me 
to glean from time to time an expression from my stu- 
dents as to what Horace meant and revealed to them. 
I have carried out this investigation quite informally 
and without prepared questionnaire or statistical tables, 
but through question and comment as skillfully put and 
evoked as I might. 

There are not a great many of these young people who 
in their eighteenth year or thereabouts will stress the 
beauty of Horace’s line and stanza. In fact, most of 
our young people seem wholly untrained and inexperi- 
enced in metricai matters. They cannot easily write 
verse translations of even the loveliest poems, even when 
permitted to do it in ballad stanza, nor can they reduce 
friend Iecius to simple English iambies. As for under- 
standing Sapphies and Aleaics, their skill usually ends 
with a mastery of the mere mechanics of longs and 
shorts. To such students the ethereal beauty of these 
and more complex metrical forms means little. At best 
they can sense the aptness of phrase or line or possibly 
appreciate the glow and splendor that seems to surround 
almost any rendition of Fons Bandusiae, Soracte, or 
Glyeera’s Prayer to Venus. But it is not in many 
instanees the charm of the writing which abides in the 
impressionable mind of the younger college student. 

I doubt also whether much remains of the social and 
political background against which Horace has set off so 
many of his Odes. The friendship for Maecenas helps 
to fix some few of these relationships between poetry 
and reality, as do also his references to Vergil and 
Augustus. The ‘‘silk people’’ and the Indians are new 
and fascinating in Latin reading, and hence may secure 
some abiding thought that Horace dealt with Rome’s 
foreign political and economic problems, but even here 
what do the Parthians and the Calabrians and all the 
others accomplish in like regard? Very little. In the 
end there is left only a faint recollection of Philippi or 
Augustus’ return of the lost military standards, or the 
average Roman’s life-long struggle caused by a human 
inclination to find the green grass in his neighbor’s 
yard so soft and alluring. 

Possibly we begin a closer approach to the student’s 
lasting impressions of the Odes when we consider some 
of the things Horace says about himself. I mean here 


the strictly autobiographic details. In this the student 
is not weighing especially the ethical considerations of 
Horace’s life, bui it’s factual aspects. Horace lived 
honestly. He could be a ready and true friend, and 
yet he had an intense passion against sham. He loved 
leisure, wine and song, and at least he tries to impress 
his reader with the erstwhile possession of a dare-devil 
youth not wholly dead. He was not physically strong. 
He was a bachelor. He could not have appeared as an 
Adonis, and he admits it. He has enthusiasms, though 
most of them take their origin in glorification of poetry 
and, according to some, too often of himself. He as a 
youth was a liberal, fought the liberal cause and never 
was wholly reconciled to that cause’s strong opponent, 
even though he, Horace, was secure in Augustus’ em- 
pire and himself a sobered and matured man. 

To some these Odes appeal strongly because in them 
there is humor. It is not the raucous humor of Plautine 
Comedy ; it is the gentle humor of the philosopher. And 
yet there are times when there is tang and sharpness 
in his merriment, which cannot have passed its object 
by without at least a momentary thrust. But in the 
main it is the humor of life and not of some individual, 
except, in so far as he exemplifies a phase of life,— 
Iecius, Fuseus, Xanthias and others. 

Strong too is the appeal of those first six poems in 
book three, for in them Horace strikes notes that wring 
a responsive echo from youth’s sturdy courage. How 
can a poet who believes in sterling merit, in unflinching 
patriotism and in the ideals of a sober, virile race fail 
to win adherents from the age of hero-worship? Is it 
not enough that he shall have left us these glorious, 
ringing odes,—even if some parts are spoken by Juno,— 
and has stirred the red corpuscles within our blood? 
Regulus shall always live hereafter, and perhaps we 
shall look upon ourselves as carrying forward the glory 
and the passion that were his. 

We are seeking to know what sophomores take away 
with them when reading the Odes of Horace. There 
are yet some other specific things. One is his philosophy. 
No student is likely to say to just what school that 
philosophy belongs, nor will he long remember it. But 
he will reeall carpe diem and auream mediocritatem. He 
will realize that these two phrases are not in agreement, 
but were written by the same man together with much 
else to support each of them. The very confusion that 
grows out of their contradiction brings life to a higher 
reality for the student and makes him aware that he 
must think and think hard if he is to live right. Horace 
gives him many constructive hints for right living. 

Even when Horace writes in fantastic style of the 
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growing wings that he feels forming on his person, or 
says that for all Rome’s existence he shall be sung the 
wide world over, the reader, the sophomore, is prepared 
to understand that anyone who revels in life must also 
be sure of its rewards. It is not self-glorification that 
here marks the chief thought of the poem, any more 
than do the closing lines of the very first poem of the 
collection. It is no more the proof of a restrictive 
passion than is his lengthy wine list of the fact that 
Horace was an inveterate tipster, or his generous ac- 
quaintance with Chloe, Lydia, Leuconoe et al. that he 
lived a grossly promiscuous existence. To accuse Horace 
of any of these crimes against living would be an enor- 
mous injustice; to have him blind to and scornful of 
these facts of life would label him a fool and a dolt. 
Surely this is a composite picture, though not wholly 
complete. Many of these reflections upon Horace, upon 
life and upon himself come to each student as he wanders 
and meditates in the refreshing and enlivening atmos- 
phere of the Odes. In the last analysis the sum total 
of the impressions may be a bit confusing and perhaps 
disconcerting. The strengthening that comes to under- 
standing and outlook may in fact be the result of in- 
tangibles. But the student, almost every student, might 
have said in effect what our opening quotation sum- 
marized, but he might have based it on different reasons 
or expressed it with varied emphasis. ‘So often these 
students lay this book down, two thousand years after 
it was written, believing that they have had converse 
with an understanding, sympathetie friend who has but 
written for them his observations from a land across the 
sea, where they shall find him yet again in person. 


Washington University, FRANK M. DEBATIN, 
St. Louis, Missouri Dean of University College 


Horace and Modern Humanism 


The non-Christian who endeavors to construct a tol- 
erable way of life finds himself face to face with three 
alternatives. He may become a worshipper of life with 
all its warring forces, and decide that an equilibrium 
ean be achieved only by balancing conflicting excesses, 
so that living would consist in progress from one exuber- 
ant experience to another; all the powers, all the in- 
stincts of the human animal must attain complete 
satiety, restrained by no inhibition emanating from a 
transcendent law-giver, as the end of life is only chem- 
ical dissolution. This is the ‘‘eat, drink, and be merry’’ 
philosophy, in which reason surrenders to sense. Or, 
emulating the example of many men of our day, he may 
hope to find salvation in a pantheistic mysticism, which 
promises deliverance by means of contact through med- 
itation with the ocean of Absolute Being, above the flux 
of time and circumstance. But a far more wholesome 
and satisfactory modus vivendi is offered by humanism, 
which, too, has received enthusiastic endorsement in con- 
temporary thought. Happiness, according to this Aris- 
totelian ethic, proceeds from mastery of self, from self- 
discipline and the orientation of the will. Irving Babbitt, 
the supreme prophet of this asceticism in our own day, 
proposed his dualistic humanism not as a new discovery, 
but as a modern evaluation of the best traditions of the 
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race. He recognized, as an immediate fact of experi- 
ence, that man’s nature is divided, that it comprises 
both a merely natural self of unlimited desires, and an 
ethical self which would impose a limit to blind, spon- 
taneous cravings. Asceticism of this type, the noblest 
solution of the ethical problem which pagan antiquity 
offered, was the way of life which Horace framed for 
himself. 

This assertion may conflict with the prevailing con- 
ventional view of Horace, which appraises him as a 
Hedonist, a corpulent, charming little man, lolling idly 
with his flask underneath the vine, the bon vivant, an 
epicure at the table, companion to princes, composer 
of naughty verses which Renaissance translators repre- 
sented by rows of asterisks, and which school editions 
ban. Though such an estimate of Horace is lop-sided 
and myopie, the reason for it is quite plain. We center 
our reading of Horace principally on the Odes, and so 
form our judgment of the poet from the self which is 
therein revealed. But Horace’s mature reflections on 
life found their ripest expression in the Epistles, which, 
apart from the Ars Poetica, scarcely oceupy the student. 
The Epistles were composed when the poet had reached 
the age of about forty-five, the age of full intellectual 
manhood. 

We discover at once, upon opening the book of the 
Epistles, that in general the old eareless gaiety of the 
Odes is gone, and its place taken by a sober concern with 
the profounder problems of human existence. The eth- 
ical note is sounded in the very first epistle. The poet 
bids the lyric Muse adieu, and declares his intention to 
search into philosophy, so as to discover the secret of 
happiness. Horace enters upon this quest with the 
wisdom he has gained from his keen observation of the 
world he has lived in, and shows that he has not neg- 
lected to profit by its lessons. In his early youth he 
had learned what he could from Stoie and Epicurean; 
now he seeks to live according to a philosophy which 
has drawn heavily upon these masters, but which owes 
as much to his own experience of men and the times. 
He is still, in this period during which he wrote his 
Epistles, somewhat under the influence of the Stoic 
principle, vivere convenienter naturae,’ but in the main 
is independent in his thinking, as he takes care to note ;? 
and indeed, his personal discussion of the practical 
philosophy of life is not the least charm of these Epistles. 
Vexed with the tremendous waste of human energy 
which he saw lavished upon such trifles as the race for 
wealth, extravagance in thought and behavior, and the 
vain search for contentment in sumptuous villas and 
constant travelling, he concludes that life has a higher 
significance, and that man’s supreme business is wisdom. 

The key to his solution of the ethical problem is con- 
tained in the principle: ‘‘Flight from vice is the begin- 
ning of virtue, the expulsion of ignorance is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.’ The universal means by which all 
passions may be rendered subservient to the general good 
is ‘‘eulture,’’ or discipline in the humanistic sense of 
the term :* 

Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator, 


Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere possit, 
Si modo culturae patientem commodet aurem. 
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The fullest development of this asceticism is found in 
the sixth Epistle of the first book, an exhortation to 
preserve oneself free from subservience to passion, and 
to appraise external objects as they actually are. No 
other Epistle has occasioned such perplexity to commen- 
tators, and no expression has been so misunderstood as 
that which embodies the whole doctrine, the famous 
Nil admirari, which has been called ‘‘the most perversely 
mistranslated phrase in Horace.’’> The enigma evap- 
orates if this phrase be rightly interpreted. 

Nil admirari, says Horace in the first lines of the 
Epistle, ‘‘is the one and only thing which can make 
and keep a man happy.’’ The servile rendering, ‘‘not 
to admire,’’ is worthless. Nor can the phrase mean 
merely a passive, callous indifference, as some of the 
commentators suggest. The development of the nil ad- 
mirart theme, together with the conerete illustrations 
employed, and the whole of Horatian philosophy, show 
clearly that a positive idea is econnoted. Not indifference, 
not a Stoie imperturbability, but a philosophic poise, the 
maintenance of a mean between extremes, is meant. 
‘“Indifference’’ cannot possibly be the correct rendering, 
since not even Virtue is to be cultivated to excess,® 
and it cannot be said that Horace advocated indifference 
to Virtue, for his whole concern is to extol Virtue; 
only let it be sought with moderation. Nil admirari is 
the Horatian aurea mediocritas applied to morality. The 
secret of happiness, then, is an emotional composure, a 
self-contro] in spite of all inducements to excess, a spir- 
itual strenuousness which imposes a check upon desire. 

This interpretation is confirmed by an analysis of the 
poem. After proposing his doctrine in the first sixteen 
verses, Horace dwells on the vanity of striving for wealth 
and fame; one may attain these, but Jre tamen restat 
Numa quo devenit et Ancus. It is the old truism that 
“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’’ Horace 
then goes on to show what alternatives confront the 
man who would achieve happiness but refuses to exercise 
inner control in his estimate of values: an uneasy flight 
from illness, a restless striving for wealth, an anxious 
solicitude for political favor, the dehumanizing quest for 
luxury and pleasure. But even if one gain all these, one 
cannot derive happiness therefrom; and so the poet- 
philosopher issues his challenge at the end: 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti; si nil, his utere mecum. 
Istis here refers to the various alternatives discussed, 
and his to Horace’s principle of nil admirari. Sellar is 
only one of many who, failing to grasp this antithesis, 
miss the point of the Epistle, and find it accordingly 
‘most enigmatical.’’ Supposing nil admirari to differ 
little from the apathy of the Stoics, he states: ‘‘But 
those who are incapable of this philosophic quietism and 
who follow the common objects of worldly desire— 
money, office, pleasure—are advised to follow them with 
a will. Is all this irony, or serious advice?’’ And he 
concludes: ‘‘ Perhaps his doctrine is that for the majority 
of men it is best to make up their mind what they really 
want, and to follow that strenuously.’ Horace, of 
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course, admits that the necessary things of life are to 
be accepted, and with gratitude, but so as not to enthrall 
the recipient. The closing lines of the eighteenth Epistle 
proclaim again his central doctrine: 


Sed satis est orare Iovem, quae ponit et aufert; 
Det vitam, det opes; aequum mi animum ipse parabo. 


Thus it is apparent that the principle of Horatian 
asceticism is humanistic integration. Its aim is to main- 
tain reason above emotion; hence it is not in any sense 
negative, but positive—it replaces the lower by the 
higher. In all composite life, under penalty of frustra- 
tion, there is needed integration, that is, the subordina- 
tion of inferior to superior tendencies. In the case of 
human life this means that desire, passion, must be 
subordinated to the rational will. To the extent that 
man restrains the lower, animal tendencies not with the 
purpose of destroying life, but of constructing life, of 
making life higher and fuller, he practices asceticism, 
self-mastery, apatheia, nil admirari; he evaluates prop- 
erly, and he exercises control so as to choose properly. 

But even such control is not an end in itself; and 
here is where pagan humanism often fell short. A 
further step remains to be taken. To accomplish com- 
plete integration, not only must sense be made subject 
to reason, but reason and the whole man must be made 
subject to God. Even on the purely natural, human 
plane, man has a polarity toward God, which is, however, 
frequently cancelled by the pull of passion in the 
opposite direction. Hence the proper function of nil 
admirart, of emotional control, philosophic stability, is 
to inhibit the downward inclination which fallen man 
experiences, so as to liberate the soul for its flight to 
God. Far from enslaving man, asceticism frees him. 
But the real error of all pure humanism, an error 
peculiar to its modern as well as to its ancient phase, 
is far more fundamental: it bases its asceticism on an 
inadequate concept of man, who at no epoch of his his- 
tory was confined to the merely human level, but from 
the very moment of his creation was elevated to a super- 
natural state, to be preserved by a complex organism 
of supernatural aids. Horace knew nothing of this dis- 
pensation; indeed, even in his supposedly natural con- 
dition, he was content with his philosophy and desired 
no assistance from above: Aequum mi animum ipse 
parabo. Thus did he exhibit his oneness with modern 
humanists. Accordingly we are not surprised at the 
want of consistency between his ascetical profession and 
his actual practice. His conduct but instances the fu- 
tility of the Pelagian attempt to live an upright life 
without supernatural help. 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas Cyrit O. Vouuert, S. J. 


NOTES 
« 10, 39. 
Ibid. 1, 1, 14. 
Ibid. 1, 1, 41-42. 
Ibid. 1, 1, 38-40. 
Tenney Frank, Catullus and Horace, p. 247. 
Ep., 1, 6, 16. 
The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: 
Elegiac Poets, pp. 95, 96. 
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Editorial 

The trimestrial Belgian review, Les Etudes Classiques 
(59, rue de Bruxelles, Namur), devotes its entire first 
issue for 1935 (Janvier 1935, tome IV, no. 1) to the poet 
Horace. The number contains over two hundred pages 
and bears the superscription: ‘‘Hommage a Horace, a 
l’oceasion du Bimillénaire de sa Naissanee.’’ The fron- 
tispiece illustrates two ancient medallions of Horace. 
The articles cover a wide range of topics: the character 
of Horace, the economic background of his time, the 
poet’s villa (illustrated), Horatian bibliography, peda- 
gogical notes (v.g., on the city mouse and the country 
mouse of Sat. II, 6), Horace’s conception of poetry, his 
gift of vivid portrayal of life, ete. The paper entitled 
‘‘Le Triomphal Echee,’’ by P. Hanozin, S.J., is an ap- 
praisal of Horace, his philosophy of life and his poetry, 
which manifests unusual insight, sympathy, and depth. 
The entire issue maintains a high level of scholarship and 
reflects great credit on Belgian and French classicism. 


In connection with the Horace Bimillennium Miss 
Agnes Repplier will deliver a lecture on the poet before 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters in New 
York, on November 14 of this year. 

A Horatian bibliography has been prepared in the 
Union Catalogue Office of the Library of Congress con- 
taining all items on the poet in the Union Catalogue of 
the Library of Congress, in the British Museum Cata- 
logue of 1890, in the Bibliothéque Nationale catalogue 
of known authors, and in the Berlin Zetteldrucke. This 
list is to be eventually checked by all the important li- 
braries of the United States for items in their own pos- 
session. 


Answers to Fr. Geyser’s Aenigmata, printed in the 
March BULLETIN, came from Loyola University, Chicago, 
Ill. (J. J. Mertz, S.J.; J. Conroy, S.J.), St. Joseph’s 
College, Collegeville, Ind. (G. Esser, C.PP.S.), St. 
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Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas (G. E. Ganss, S. J.), 
St. Teresa Academy, East St. Louis, Ill. (Patricia De- 
vine, Georgia Alma Hoehn, Miriam V. Lawler), St. 
Joseph’s College and Academy, Adrian, Mich. (Elizabeth 
K. Burns, Anna Mae Bakeman, Sr. Mary Jean, O. P.). 
Since the second of the riddles was a little vague, there 
were naturally various answers, such as ‘‘emotions, 
passions, water, electricity, fire, heat, love;’’ the answer 
intended by the author was ‘‘money.’’ Riddle four 
called for three answers: mons, pons, and fons. 


Aenigmata (II) 

1. Declarat mea vox nec plures esse nec unum; 
Voce sed inversa  significo auspicium. 

. Laetitiam cordis risu prae me fero dulci: 
Maestitiam pariter profero cum gemitu. 

3. Durior est cortex, sed mollis nucleus albus: 
Littera prima alia est: disicio tenebras. 

4, Suspensus, muri similis dormito diurnus: 
Vespere pervolito, dum culices capio. 

. Nee prece nec lacrimis moveor, nec munere flector; 
Infans praeda mea est, vir, iuvenis, vetulus. 

6. Verbum ego, significans morem quo mus edit; illa 
Vox inversa notat suave quid aut olidum. 


E Schola Campiana A. F. Geyser, 8. J. 
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When Homer Sings 


When sweet-tongued Homer sings 
His tales of heroes bold, 

Of men and ways and wars of old, 

Who does not heed the words he brings? 


Or who can think of other things 

Than those his tuneful words unfold, 
When sweet-tongued Homer sings 
His tales of heroes bold? 


Tales of grandeur borne on wings 
Of melody sublime, and told 
As one might tell of heavenly things 
And gods. ’Tis beauty manifold 
When sweet-tongued Homer sings 
His tales of heroes bold. 
Milford Novitiate, 


Milford, Ohio JOHN H. REINKE, S. J. 


The modern associations of the word ‘limit,’ and some- 
times also those of the word ‘measure,’ are the exact 
opposite of those which these words had for Plato. The 
word limit certainly suggests to us something that stops 
progress, and prevents us reaching perfection in any- 
thing. The Greek associations of the words, at least 
in Plato and Aristotle, are quite different. The idea 
of limit is that of something on the attainment of which 
perfection is attained; it is not that which puts a stop 
to progress, but that without which progress would be 
a meaningless process ad infinitum.—R. L. Nettleship 


Classical studies help to preserve sound standards of 
literature. It is not difficult to lose such standards, even 
for a nation with the highest material civilization, with 
abounding mental activity, and with a great literature 
of its own. It is peculiarly easy to do so in days when 
the lighter and more ephemeral kinds of writing form 
for many people the staple of daily reading. —Jebb 
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Aristotle’s Concept of Rhetoric 

The advanced stage of development which the tech- 
nique of rhetorie ultimately reached among the Greeks 
was in no small measure the result of the zeal and the 
ability of the sophists. These same men, or, more pre- 
cisely, their vitiated notions of the aim and scope of the 
art of speaking, are to blame for the fact that the very 
name of rhetoric has become a byword for subtle fallacy, 
exaggerated display, and hollow emotionalism. Main- 
taining that the human mind cannot apprehend things 
as they are, all sophists had this in common that they 
established as the object of their training, not the attain- 
ment of truth but rather success in life. This general 
aim became more specific for those sophists who taught 
rhetoric, for the success they aimed at was success in 
the law courts and in the assembly. But success in 
court or assembly meant, they saw, the winning of votes, 
and the winning of votes demanded the persuasion of 
voters. Their definition of rhetoric was, consequently 
and without any qualification, ‘‘the art of persuasion ;’’? 
we might almost say ‘‘persuasion at any cost.’’ Their 
rhetoric had no essential connection with truth; either 
side of a question could be defended equally well, and 
anything that made for persuasion was welcome and 
legitimate as a means of persuasion—whether plausible 
but fallacious argument, extravagant appeals to the emo- 
tions, or the pleasure of artistic diction. With such an 
end as this, the rhetorical teaching of the sophists 
degenerated? into a training in empty display and false 
logie. 

The sophistie type of education was naturally repug- 
nant to men of the ideals and intelligence of Socrates 
and Plato. For them, the only education worthy of the 
name was that which aimed at attaining truth or at 
least the bettering of opinion. These alone, they held, 
could be a solid basis for rational action. Rhetoric, 
therefore, was a vain and harmful study, and as such 
was condemned by Socrates and given no place in the 
Academy by Plato. The suspicion which these two 
philosophers entertained of the rhetoric of the sophists 
received a bitter confirmation in the condemnation of 
Socrates, that glaring injustice which the sophistie ora- 
tory of Lycon had helped to bring about. The unhappy 
affair could not but render Plato even more antagonistic 
to the art of public speaking, and it was shortly after 
the death of Socrates that he wrote the Gorgias and the 
Phaedrus, which remain to this day as memorials of his 
opposition to the shallow teachers and their perverted 
training. 

Although, as Baldwin notes,’ Plato’s distrust was 
‘“‘more deeply of rhetoric as he heard it taught,’’ still 
there was something in his philosophic temperament 
which would make him averse to rhetoric, no matter 
how worthy its aim or how legitimate its processes. In 
the Phaedrus there is a brief portrayal of ‘‘a higher 
rhetoric, one that reflects true knowledge, studies the 
processes of human reason and the varieties of human 
character, and is employed in the service of right and 
religion.’’* But even this concept of a higher rhetoric 
could not induce Plato to look favorably on the art of 
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the public speaker. Whether his aversion is to be attri- 
buted to an opinion that truth is by itself able to per- 
suade, or to his pronounced antipathy for ornamented 
diction, or to an impatience of mere form as opposed to 
thought, it is difficult to say. Certain it is that he never 
admitted rhetoric to a place in his philosophy, but re- 
mained to the end its very out-spoken critic. 

‘The ultimate, the only final answer to Plato’s chal- 
lenge is the Rhetoric of Aristotle.’’> This Rhetoric was 
in no wise an outright defence of the sophists; Aristotle, 
no less than Plato, saw that the sophistie concept of 
rhetoric was indefensible. In his eyes, the sophists had 
introduced into rhetoric matter that was beyond its 
scope, and had made it subservient to an aim that was 
by no means essential, nor, indeed, proper to it. When 
he came to write his Rhetoric, then, he defined the scope 
of the art of speaking by recalling it to its proper 
function. A clear presentation of the true concept of 
rhetoric was, he saw, the only possible and satisfactory 
answer to the charges of Plato, for by excluding the 
objectionable elements which the sophists had intro- 
duced, he swept away all legitimate grounds for opposi- 
tion. Some general remarks which he makes on the 
nature of rhetoric in the first chapter of the first book 
contain in substance his notion of the scope and aim 
of the subject, and a consideration of these remarks will, 
it is hoped, suffice to set forth in broad outline his idea 
of rhetoric. 

“It is clear,’’ he says, in the first place, ‘‘that all 
other rhetoricians bring under the rules of art what is 
outside the subject, and have rather inclined to the 
forensic branch of oratory.’’"® From the derivation of 
the term (Feigw, wor-, wor-dh, verb-wm, word) it was 
evident that rhetoric was the art which pertained to 
the spoken word. To bring ‘‘under the rules of art,”’ 
then, things that did not pertain to the spoken word 
was to incorporate something that lay outside the sub- 
ject. Hence, Aristotle held, the sophists went beyond 
the seope of rhetoric when they favored such extravagant 
dramatic appeals to the emotions of a jury as the intro- 
duction of a defendant’s children into the court room. 
It will be remembered, incidentally, that Socrates ex- 
pressly refused at his trial to stoop to such an artifice 
as a reprehensible means of biassing the jury. Moreover, 
the tendency of the sophists to teach forensic rather 
than deliberative oratory was lamentable; for, although 
the former truly comes within the scope of rhetoric, still 
the latter, being concerned with the vital interests of 
the majority of the citizens, is the more noble, and hence 
more worthy of the attention of the rhetorician. 

Of even greater significance than the limitation of the 
scope of rhetoric was the determination of its aim. To 
Aristotle rhetoric was essentially an instrument of per- 
suasion, and therefore in itself neither good nor bad. Its 
moral character depended on the use to which it was put. 
If it was used to attain mere personal triumph and self- 
glorification, it was bad, or, at least, unworthy of study. 
If used in the interests of truth, it was good and deserv- 
ing of study. That Aristotle considered the service of 
truth and justice to be the proper function of rhetoric 
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is clearly seen in the uses which he ascribes to the art 
of public speaking. In these uses, moreover, we have 
a direct answer to Plato, who regarded rhetorie, all too 
indiscriminately, as useless for the man that sought the 
good and the just. Aristotle answers such criticism by 
enumerating four different ways in which it can be used 
for the furtherance of truth and justice. 

‘“Nevertheless,’’ he says, ‘‘rhetorie is useful, because 
the true and the just are naturally superior to their 
opposites, so that, if decisions are improperly made, they 
must owe their defeat to their own advocates; which is 
reprehensible.’’ Like Plato, Aristotle recognized the 
natural inclination of the human mind to embrace the 
true and the just; but, unlike Plato, he perceived the 
importance of the form in which the true and just are 
presented. Unless they are clearly presented, they can- 
not be embraced. Moreover, even when they are clearly 
presented, owing to the weakness of the human will, the 
result might be conviction rather than persuasion. Truth 
and justice, then, must be set forth in such a way that 
the hearers will not merely recognize them as such, but 
will also embrace them as their rule of conduct. Since 
this is a function of rhetoric, it is certainly useful to 
the honest orator, who has nothing more at heart than 
the triumph of what is just and true; on the other hand, 
if owing to his neglect of rhetoric the true and the just, 
which are ‘‘naturally superior to their opposites’? in 
their appeal to man, are defeated, he is undoubtedly 
reprehensible. 

Instruction, or the teaching of specialized truth to the 
general public, is a second use for rhetoric. ‘‘ Further, 
in dealing with certain persons, even if we possessed the 
most accurate scientific knowledge, we should not find 
it easy to persuade them by the employment of such 
knowledge. For scientifie discourse is concerned with 
instruction, but in dealing with such persons instruction 
is impossible; our proofs and arguments therefore must 
rest on generally accepted principles.’’ A philosopher, 
for instance, may urge a certain course of action because 
such a course is demanded by a truth of the science of 
philosophy. Before he can persuade his hearers to per- 
form the action, however, he must demonstrate the truth 
which requires it. Now if he were dealing with fellow 
philosophers, he could take for granted the knowledge 
of many philosophical principles and the ability to fol- 
low closely reasoned argumentation. Not so, however, 
with the general public. In dealing with them, he must 
take care that his arguments rest on generally accepted 
principles, and from these premises he must proceed 
not by rigid scientific argumentation (which we associate 
with the strict syllogism), but rather by a kind of pop- 
ular logic, that is, by the enthymeme. Here it is that 
rhetoric comes to the aid of the speaker; for it is the 
proper domain of rhetoric to teach the nature and value 
of the enthymeme, and to supply the speaker with such 
generally accepted principles and such lines of argu- 
ment (téx0t) as appeal to the general public. We do not 
understand Aristotle’s Rhetoric if we fail to see that 
its entire usefulness is as a manual for the public 
speaker,’ the speaker who wishes to address broad masses 
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of people and sway them to act intelligently. That such 
a manual served a very practical purpose in Greek 
public life is at once clear if we remember that the gen- 
eral public in Greece relied on public speaking as almost 
its only means of education. 

Training in rhetorie will prove an invaluable help to 
the honest public speaker who is called upon to debate 
the truth or justice of a question. ‘‘Further,’’ says 
Aristotle, ‘‘the orator should be able to prove opposites, 
as in logical arguments.’’ That the ability to prove both 
sides of a question belonged to the province of rhetoric 
was known to the sophists. In fact they cultivated this 
very ability to excess. Hence it is not the endorsement 
of this use of rhetoric that is distinetive of Aristotle’s 
concept; it is rather the qualification which he adds: 
“not that we should do both (for, one ought not to per- 
suade people to do what is wrong), but that the real 
state of the case may not escape us, and that we ourselves 
may be able to counteract false arguments in case an- 
other makes an unfair use of them.’’ The parenthetical 
statement is significant. Still more important is the ex- 
planation which Aristotle gives: ‘‘Rhetorie and Dialectic 
alone of all the arts prove opposites; for both are equally 
concerned with them. However, it is not the same with 
the subject-matter, but, generally speaking, that which 
is true and better is naturally always easier to prove 
and more likely to persuade.’’ It is with the above 
Statements in mind that we must read those parts of 
Aristotle’s work in which he seems to advocate sophistic 
means of persuasion. His aim in setting forth these 
means (and the same applies to his exposition of the 
human passions) differed toto caelo from that of the 
sophists: whereas the latter educators encouraged their 
followers to learn how to involve the truth in discussion 
and blur the true issues, Aristotle trained his disciples 
to prove opposites and see both sides of a question, so 
that ‘‘truth might emerge from discussion.’’® 

Although the fourth use which Aristotle ascribes to 
rhetoric does not imply his coneept of the attainment of 
truth as the proper object of rhetorie and, as Baldwin 
notes,’ ‘‘seems added merely for completeness and to 
rebut the common objection that rhetoric is abused,’’ it 
is, nevertheless, interesting, because it is characterist- 
ically Greek. ‘‘Besides,’’ says Aristotle, ‘‘it would be 
absurd if it were considered disgraceful not to be able 
to defend oneself with the help of the body, but not dis- 
graceful as far as speech is concerned, whose use is 
more characteristic of man than that of the body.’’ This 
plea for rhetoric would be readily appreciated by a 
Greek, conscious of the superiority of the intellect and 
eager to defend himself with the weapon of speech. Its 
simple cogency he would easily see, since at any time he 
might be called upon to appear personally in a law trial. 

Such in brief is Aristotle’s concept of the scope and 
aim of rhetoric. In defining it, he steers a middle course 
between Plato and the sophists. With the latter he 
warmly advocates the study of rhetoric; with the former 
he makes Truth the all-important object of intellectual 
endeavor. Plato had said that ‘‘rhetoric’’ was perni- 
cious; Aristotle urges that it can be used in the service 
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of truth. As elsewhere in his philosophy he shows that 
virtue preserves the golden mean between two extremes, 
so here with characteristic consistency he puts rhetoric 
—that is, the art of the spoken word—in its proper light 
and place between the abuse of the sophists and the 
condemnation of Plato. 


West Baden College, 


West Baden, Indiana JOHN F. SuLuivan, S. J. 
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Horatius Ethicus II 


It often happens that there is to be observed a rather 
wide divergence between a man’s professed philosophical 
views and his practical approach to the problems of 
daily life. There are grounds for thinking that this 
held good in the ease of Horace. When his ethical views 
are studied as they are related to the problems of the 
average man, certain definite trends appear. 

It should be observed first of all that the poet, in 
keeping with his avoidance of philosophic dogmatism, 
also carefully refrains from attempting to impose his 
views of conduct on all as a panacea for the ills of life. 
Far from posing as a perfect model, he frankly admits 
that his own attitude is not always ideal.* At times he 
is restless and dissatisfied; at Rome he wants to be in 
Tivoli; in Tivoli he desires to be in Rome. Even when 
in a more assured state of mind, he refuses to dogma- 
tize. ‘‘Learn,’’ he says, ‘‘still to be taught what your 
humble friend thinks, as if a blind man should wish to 
show you the way; nevertheless see whether I too may 
say something that you would like to make your own.”’ 
Horace is the antithesis of the man who thrives on prop- 
aganda. ‘‘But if you linger or actively push ahead, I 
shall neither wait for you if you are slow, nor shall I 
eagerly pursue those who go on ahead.’’ If his friend 
is possessed of more wisdom than himself, he asks him 
to share it generously ; if not, let him use the suggestions 
made by Horace. 

Yet in spite of this modesty that restrains the poet 
on many occasions from adopting the didactic note, there 
are certain ethical matters in regard to which he is ex- 
tremely ready to express an opinion. 

Horace for some reason felt a special antipathy for 
the vice of avarice and ecastigates it with severity on 
many oceasions. Silver, he says, has no beauty in itself, 
but is of value only when it is rightly used. It is better 
to rule one’s spirit than be lord over a vast empire with 


*With the writer’s permission, all references to the precise 
places in Horace where the ideas described are to be found, have 
been omitted. (Hd. note.) 
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all its resulting revenues. The only real monarch is the 
man who ean gaze on heaps of gold with heart unmoved. 
Wealth can save no man from death. Those guilty of 
avarice hold first place in the categories of the insane. 
Common sense would assign to them all the hellebore 
produced in Anticyra to cure them of their insanity. 
Of what avail is it to go through fire and water to heap 
up a vast quantity of wealth merely to hoard it; to be 
like a Tantalus, unable even to touch it; to get pleasure 
from it only as you ean gain pleasure from gazing at a 
picture? Such conduct wins universal detestation, and 
rightly so. In another very vivid passage the poet pic- 
tures the miser who was on the point of death and, when 
restored from a state of coma by his physician, pre- 
ferred to die rather than spend a few pence on some 
nourishing food. After citing this instance, he naturally 
concludes that the avaricious man is both foolish and 
insane. In short, Horace seems to have taken to heart 
the dictum of Aristotle that a life given up to money- 
making is a hard kind of life and that wealth, far from 
being the swummum bonum, is merely a means to an end. 
Constantly he dwells on the harm to the moral life 
caused by avarice, and, when he wants to praise his own 
character, his freedom from this vice is one of the first 
things that presents itself to his mind. 

Horace was not only a constructive critie of avarice 
and other moral defects; he had a constructive contri- 
bution to render his age in a spirit of genuine patriotism. 
There had been a time in his life, after the battle of 
Philippi, when he had been bitter and disillusioned, when 
the future of Rome seemed uncertain, but the disgust 
for political affairs and lack of interest in the fortunes 
of his country was but a passing phase, and in the four- 
teenth ode of the first book we find him expressing re- 
newed interest in the commonwealth and the prayer of 
a fervent patriot that the ship of state may safely nav- 
igate the troubled waters. From this period on until 
the end of his life, his patriotism remained unaltered, 
exeept for the emergence of a more practical side. When 
Augustus was putting forth every effort for a renewal 
of the sturdy Roman virtues, a return to the soil, the 
purification of family life, and the re-establishment of 
religion, he was heartily aided by the poet Horace. 

Proof of this is found in the first six odes of the third 
book. Here is no blinking of the facts, no too optimistic 
picture of the moral conditions of the day, but a clarion 
eall to moral renewal. The cardinal virtues of the Ro- 
mans pass before us in review in these odes—frugalitas, 
patientia, fides, tustitia, constantia, sapientia, consilium, 
virtus, fortitudo, pietas, castitas. Sharp and clear pic- 
tures are drawn: the familiar dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori; the man who is unafraid in the face of a 
tottering world; the picture of Punishment who, al- 
though she walks with a lame foot, seldom fails to catch 
up with the sinner who goes on before; the picture of 
Regulus, type of the noble Roman of an earlier day. 
It is not a question of the degree of moral improvement 
produced by these poems; the point is that they were 
conceived and executed in the spirit of a true patriot. 

Again, by the constant practice of his daily life and 
also by the written word, Horace was a teacher of the 
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virtue of contentment. Circumstances had elevated him 
to the highest social circles of the day; he could have 
had anything within reason from Maecenas, but he was 
never the slave of unreasoning ambition. His prayer 
had been for a simple little farm, a spring, and a bit 
of woodland, and the gods had granted his petition. His 
one prayer now was for the continuance of his present 
blessings. Ivory and gold do not shine resplendent in 
his house, but he has character, he has intellectual abil- 
ity, and though poor, he is sought out by the rich. He 
is satisfied with his simple Sabine farm and asks Heaven 
for no more. His one desire is to enjoy what he has and 
to the end of his days live the life of one whose mental 
powers are unimpaired and who still finds pleasure in 
intellectual endeavor. According to Horace, the simpler 
the life a man leads, the more he will receive from the 
gods; so, as a deserter from the forces of the rich, he 
says that he will seek out the camp of those whose 
desires are humble. When his steward complains of the 
dulness of the country, he points out the value of con- 
tentment and the fact that the lack of this quality comes 
from a defect of spirit which brings unhappiness in its 
train, wherever its possessor may be. 

Another lesson taught by the poet is the value of the 
virtue of patience as a practical aid in the conduct of 
life. From his study of Aristotle Horace may have re- 
membered how the philosopher had commended the 
worth of patience; how even in adversity nobility man- 
ifests itself when a man endures repeated and serious 
affliction with patience, not because he is insensible, but 
because of nobility of soul. If a mind is happy, Horace 
says, the future will not be an object of undue anxiety 
and its possessor will temper the bitter experiences of 
life with a gentle smile, in the full realization of the fact 
that life is never absolutely ideal and that the best way 
to face it is to meet its experiences calmly and with 
cheerfulness. Man should not worry about the future; 
it is indeed a wise provision of Heaven that man is ig- 
norant of what the future holds in store. Fortune is 
fickle, but man should take what comes without com- 
plaining. And then there is the inevitable necessity of 
death. Horace has no great word of comfort to speak 
here; it is merely the frank recognition of the fact that 
bereavement is hard to bear, but still, in his thought. 
patience is the one means of alleviation, and through the 
practice of this virtue that becomes easier to bear which 
it would be wrong to correct. 

When we come to the question of formal religious 
faith, we find little in the works of Horace that gives 
evidence of adherence to any definite system. He seems 
to take the existence of the gods for granted, but the 
lack of emotional content in the old Roman state religion 
is evidenced in his references to them. Occasionally 
there will be a moment of deeper insight, as when the 
poet suggests that, if the spirit of the worshipper is 
right, the intrinsic value of the offering is unimportant, 
or when he attributes the woes caused by the civil wars 
to the neglect of religion, a point to which he recurs in 
a subsequent ode. Although referring to himself, per- 
haps half playfully, as a parcus deorum cultor et 
infrequens, yet he recognizes the power of Heaven to 
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bring down the mighty from their seats and to exalt the 
humble and the meek, in words that suggest the language 
of the Magnificat. Yet the poet’s mind seems much 
more inclined to dwell on general ethical maxims, such 
as: ‘‘He who postpones the hour of living rightly, is 
like the rustie who waits until the river has flowed by,”’ 
or: ‘‘Seorn pleasures, for pleasure bought with pain is 
injurious,’’ than to consider the relation that might 
exist between man and the gods, and the duty of man 
towards the powers higher than himself. Yet we must 
remember that in the group of odes which open the 
third book Horace devotes one ode to the virtues of 
pietas and castitas and lays the blame for the low estate 
to which Rome had fallen at the door of her neglect of 
religion. 

Such then in general is the spirit of the poet Horace 
as we find it revealed in his own works, although at 
times, because of his eclectic temper, he sets forth views 
that may seem to be inconsistent. In the field of phil- 
osophy we have seen him expressing views, now of one 
school and now of another, but with a general under- 
lying attachment to the doctrine of the Golden Mean, 
of Epicurean enjoyment of the fleeting moment, and of 
that perfect freedom from mental excitement where the 
soul is in perfect equipoise, like the scales of the balance. 
In regard to matters of judgment and point of view, we 
find him tolerant of others, yet possessing a spirit of 
proper self-respect and independence. This tolerance, 
however, did not result in weakness or in spineless aequi- 
scence, for Horace could criticize powerfully and with 
telling strokes a vice like avarice that seemed partic- 
ularly revolting to him. The poet also shows himself to 
us as a patriot and as one who rejoiced in the reforms 
already carried out by Augustus and who looked forward 
with an optimism that seldom failed him to a still better 
day. He eulogized the sanctity of marriage, he realized 
fully the advantages that accrued from a life of frugality 
and simplicity, and his own simple life in the Sabine 
hills was one that might well have been taken as a model 
by many of his fellow-countrymen. There was nothing 
of the social snob about him, and in spite of his eleva- 
tion from a humble social position to the exclusive circles 
of the capital, he gives us the example of a man who met 
with prosperity and was not ruined by it. His nature 
was tempered by experience; he was wise from a prac- 
tical point of view, but not disillusioned; he fell back 
on patient endurance when times were hard. He aimed 
at the development of his own character, and, though not 
possessing a deeply spiritual nature, he at least attri- 
buted considerable importance to the religion of his own 
day and to it, as an institution, he gave his support. 

Though Horace himself would doubtless be among the 
first to disclaim the title, still the sum total of his teach- 
ing justifies us in adding still another crown to the 
Delphic laurel which he claimed for himself, and honor- 
ing him as Horatius Ethicus. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, DwicHt NELSON Rorinson, 
Delaware, Ohio Whitlock Professor of Latin 


Education is association with great men. 
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